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Announcing: 


LEAVE YOUR LANGUAGE ALONE! 


By Robert A. Hall, Jr., Cornell University 


An exposition of the results of modern linguistics and of their bearing on our everyday 
language problems: correct speech, spelling, language teaching, international languages, linguistic 
nationalism, Leave Your Language Alone! has well been called “a key to linguistic freedom” ; 
it presents a program for a moderate, liberal, tolerant attitude in matters of language. 


Leave Your Language Alone! is suitable for use in courses dealing with language subjects: 
general language, linguistics, and teaching methods, and furnishes valuable background and 
orientation reading for teachers and students of ancient and modern languages. 

“We wish Hall’s book wide success with the public in general, and, most emphatically, with 


the teachers of languages.” 
—Henry M. Hoenigswald, THe CiassicaL WEEKLY. 


275 pages; $3.00 net. Order from: 


LINGUISTICA, Box 619, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL 14 AND 15, 1950 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 


PLAN TO ATTEND! 


For the program of the meeting, and for information about hotel 
reservations and about tickets for the annual dinner meeting, which should 
be purchased on or before April 10, please see CW, XLIII (1949-50), 


184-86. 


AWARD OF C.A.A.S. ROME SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1950 


It gives me great pleasure to announce that through 
its Scholarship Committee the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States has awarded to Miss Joan B. 
Twaddle, of The Columbia School, Rochester, New 
York, its Rome Scholarship to the 1950 Summer Session 
of the School of Classical Studies of the American 
Academy in Rome. Miss Twaddle received her B. A. 
degree from Wellesley College in 1947, and her M.A. 
degree from the same institution in 1949. Her present 
teaching position is the first that she has had. 

The Scholarship Committee which reviewed the quali- 
fications of the candidates competing for this award 
consisted of Professors Lillian B. Lawler, Henry T. 
Rowell, and Franklin B. Krauss, Chairman. For the 
terms of competition and the financial Lenefits of the 
scholarship, please consult CW, XLIII (1949-50), 121. 

It should be noted that this award was made possible 
solely through the voluntary contributions of the mem- 
bers and friends of the Association to the C. A.A. S. 
Rome Scholarship Fund during the past fiscal year of 
the Association. Owing to their generosity, one of our 
deserving members in the ranks of the secondary school 


teachers will be able to study Roman civilization in the 
very atmosphere of Roma ‘eterna and of Saturnia 
tellus. The immense value of this experience to her, 
both personally and as a teacher of Latin, will assuredly 
be transmitted to her students. 

On behalf of the Association, I wish to thank all the 
members, friends, and officers whose contributions and 
services brought the scholarship program of 1950 to 
this successful conclusion. We all recognize, I am sure, 
that through the Rome Scholarship the Association is 
giving dynamic support to Latin and Latin teachers in 
the secondary schools, and that thereby it is rendering 
an outstanding and very special service to the academic 
program of these schools. In order that the Association 
may ke able to continue to offer the Rome Scholarship 
next year and also for many years more, I solicit all 
present and past contributors, and all members who have 
not yet contributed, to give their fullest support an- 
nually to the C.A.A.S. Rome Scholarship Fund. 


FRANKLIN B. Krauss 
President, C. A.A. S. 
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THE VERB HAMARTANO IN HOMER 


It is generally assumed—and the standard dictionaries 
confirm this assumption’—that the basic meaning of 
hamartané in Homer? as well as in later authors is “to 
miss the mark.” Scholars concede that this is not the 
only meaning of the verb; but all other renderings are 
held to be secondary, ultimately derivative from the 
narrow military, or athletic, concept of “missing the 
mark.” } 


Is a semantic development of this type possible? It is 
true enough, as such writers as Snell and von Fritz‘ 
have shown, that classical Greek contains a number of 
words which started from a narrow base and eventually 
outgrew their original scope of application. To cite 
a much-quoted example: the Homeric séma “corpse” 
came to mean “body” in general, no matter whether 
dead or alive. This happened when the Greek mind was 


1Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, 4 Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford, 
1925-49), s. v. “hamartand,” Although there is no explicit state- 
ment to that effect, I take it that the first English rendering 
given for any Greek word is considered basic by implication, or 
at least takes priority before the subsequent meanings. 

2 For references to the Jliad and Odyssey, I have used the 
Oxford texts of T. W. Allen. In gathering the relevant passages, 
I have consulted H. Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum (Leipzig, 1880- 
85). The verb hamartanéd occurs twenty-five times in the two 
works: Ji. iv. 491, v. 287, viii. 311, ix. 501, x. 372, xi. 233, 
xiii. 518, xiii. 605, xv. 430, xvi. 336, xvii. 609, xxii. 279, xxii. 
505, xxiii. 857, xxiii. 865, xxiv. 68; Od. vi. 116, vii. 292, ix. 512, 
xi. 511, xiii, 214, xxi. 155, xxi. 421, xxi. 425, xxii. 154. An 
adjective compounded of the stem hamart- is used twice: TJ1. iii. 
215 and xiii. 824. 

3H. Phillips, Jr., Vocis Hamartia Vi et Usu,’” HSPh, 
XLIV_ (1933), 244-46 (summary of Ph. D. thesis), appears to 
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ready to conceive of a physical unit embracing within 
itself the various muscular extremities which had been 
so strongly emphasized in geometric art. A _ similar 
trend away from the specific may be traced in the 
evolution of many other concepts which have since be- 
come basic in western thought. Words expressive of 
the flat perspective of an early mind came to adapt 
themselves to the growth in depth which heralded the 
emergence of the classical Greek mentality. 

If we accept the traditional interpretation of hamar- 
tand, it follows that the verb is one such term which 
experienced a semantic expansion, as I would like to 
call the process. But is the traditional interpretation 
correct? To answer the question, we must take stock 
of the occurrences of hamartané in our oldest literary 
source, viz. Homer. 

Both in the Jliad and in the Odyssey, the verb is gen- 
erally used with the genitive,> and the genitive is ex- 


base his work on this assumption. O. Hey, ‘‘Hamartia,’’ Philolo- 
gus, LXXXIII (1927), 7-10, also proceeds from the meaning “to 
miss the mark,” although he does not state that the other ren- 
derings are derived from it. I have not looked into Mary F. 
Boynton, Tragic Hamartia in the Iliad, the Odyssey, and Sophocles’ 
Antigone (M. A. thesis, Cornell University, 1935), a summary of 
which appears in Lane Cooper, Aristotelian Papers (Ithaca, N. Y., 
1939), pp. 146-47. 

4B. Snell, in various papers, such as his review of J. Béhme, 
Die Seele und das Ich im homerischen Epos (Leipzig, 1929), in 
Gnomon, VII (1931), 74-86, and espegially in his book, Die Ent- 
deckung des Geistes (Hamburg, 1946), chap. I and passim. The 
views of K. von Fritz on this head are perhaps most readily avail- 
able in his article, ‘““Noos and Noein in the Homeric Poems,” 
CP, XXXVIII (1943), 79-93. 

5 The genitive is used sixteen times, i.e. in 64 percent of the 


cases: Jl. iv. 491, viii. 311 (varia lectio), x. 372, xv. 430, xvi. 
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plained® as the case which we always find associated 
with the verbs denoting touch, i.e. the type of partitive 
genitive which poignantly illustrates the native material- 
ism of Greek epistemology. Haptetai tinos is parallel to 
esthiei tyrou; one hears “of” a person inasmuch as part 
of the speaker, in the process of sensation, enters into 
the personality of the listener. 

But in at least five of the Homeric passages? the 
genitive cannot be explained in this way. In JI. xxiv. 
688 Zeus says of Hector: 

&xel od} Te tudotave SHomv. 

We may translate this freely as “... since he has never 
failed to produce his offerings.” To interpret this geni- 
tive as analogous to that of the verbs of sensation 
would be far-fetched indeed. We may note, incidentally, 
that the verb is here used in the imperfect tense.® But 
whether “to miss the mark” would lead us to expect 
the aorist or not,!° the evidence of the other four ex- 
amples, ranging in meaning from “to lose a relative” 
to “to commit a crime,” cannot but engender in us the 
suspicion that perhaps the traditional explanation of 
hamartané does not merit the respect which it has uni- 
versally received. In what follows, I shall try to suggest 
an alternative approach which, I hope, will contribute 
to a better understanding of the psychological stratum 
from which hamartané took its origin. 

Johannes Pedersen, in his great book /srael,11 attempts 
to define the Biblical concept of “sin.” It is, of course, 
dangerous to consult the Bible for an elucidation of 
early Greek psychology, particularly as the Hebrew 
notion of the “soul,” comprising all the non-physical 
qualities of man (and often more), has nothing what- 
ever in common with the various specific units of 
Homer’s particularistic psychology. As Burnet!? has 
shown, the “soul” of the living man is a comparatively 


336, xvii. 609, xxii. 505, xxiii. 857, xxiii. 865, xxiv. 68; Od. vi. 
116, vii. 292, ix. 512, xi. 511, xxi. 421, xxi. 425. The occurrence 
in Od. xxi. 155 is a doubtful case: strictly speaking the genitive 
is dependent on the preposition which follows. 

6 Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik (4th ed.; Munich, 
1913), p. 442. Others explain it as an ablative of separation: 
Kithner-Gerth, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache 
(Hannover and Leipzig, 1898), Part 2, Vol. I, p. 396. H. W. 
Smyth, A Greek Grammar for Colleges (New York, 1920), § 1352, 
cites both possibilities. 

711. xxii. 505, xxiv. 68; Od. vii. 292, ix. 512, xi. 511. 

8 For the purposes of this paper, it did not seem wise to set 
aside any one book for reasons of chronology. 

9 There are three passages in which hamartand occurs in the 
imperfect or present tenses. as against twenty-one aorist usages 
and one future (in this type of investigation, I count the future 
as part of the aorist system). 

10 B. Snell, Gnomon, VIT (1931), 78, note 1, remarks that in 
Homer a verbal concept may be understood both as a permanent 
and as a unique function. The latter would find its natural 
expression in the aorist. 

11 Johannes Pedersen, /srael: Its Life and Culture I-IT 
(London, 1926). 

12 John Burnet, “The Socratic Doctrine of the Soul,” in his 
Essays and Addresses (london, 1929), pp. 126-62. 


late discovery in the history of Greek thought. But as 
long as we keep this radical difference clearly in mind, 
a study of Biblical parallels may be instructive. 
Pedersen says:12 “The sinner lacks the firm centre 
of action; his soul is not a pure and firm organism, but 
full of inner strife, a dissolved mass. Therefore it stag- 


gers about aimlessly.... The soul of the sinner lacks 
firmness and strength .. .,” and a little later: “The three 
most commonly used denominations ... [partly charac- 


terize] sin as a failure, partly as an irregular, ‘crooked’ 
action, partly as an infringement upon a psychic total- 
ity.” 

In the Homeric hamartané, we may recognize an idea 
analogous to the Hebrew “sin,”14 with this exception, 
that the totality which is said to be off-centre or un- 
strung is not the soul but one of the various organ- 
functions!5 acknowledged by Homer, such as thymos or 
menos or noos. 

We must next inquire whether the hypothetical mean- 
ing “to be unstrung,” “to be infirm” can be corroborated 
by etymological means. According to the theory: most 
commonly advanced,!* hamartand is based on an TE root 
*smer “to share in.” This, plus an alpha privative as- 
pirated by analogy with such words as hamarté “to- 
gether,” produces the semantic result of “to miss the 
mark.” 

E. Boisacq!? has rejected this derivation, but instead 
of substituting one of his own he confines himself to 
quoting one or two parallel forms in Sanskrit and 
Lithuanian. He admits, however, that these parallels 
are by no means certain. Boisacq does not mention, 
and indeed nobody seems to have accepted, a theory 
proposed by G. Curtius some seventy years ago,18 ac- 
cording to which hamartanéd is based on an IE root 
*mer “to be heavy.” 

It appears, then, that there is at present no general 
agreement concerning the derivation of the word, and 
this must serve as my excuse for adding yet another 
item to the list of possibilities. It seems to me that 
hamartané may very well originate from the IE root 
*mer, which Pokorny!® renders “to rub,” “to grind 


13 Op. cit. (note 11, above), pp. 411, 414. 

14 In a discussion of Greek thought, the term “‘sin’’ should per- 
haps be used sparingly. The early Hebrew notion of ‘“‘sin’’ as 
defined by Pedersen and others is, of course, also far removed 
from the Christian theological notion of that name. 

15 B. Snell, Gnomon, VII (1931), 76, notes that Homer does 
not, as a rule, distinguish between an organ and its function. 
I have, therefore, hyphenated the two. 

16 E.g., L. Meyer, Handbuch der agriechischen Etymologie 
(Leipzig, 1901-2), I, 222. 

17 E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque 
(Paris, 1916), p. 50. 

18 G. Curtius, Grundziige der griechischen Etymologie (4th ed.; 
Leipzig, 1873), p. 679. 

19 A. Walde and J. Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der 
indogermanischen Sprachen (Berlin and Leipzig, 1927), II, 276-77. 
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down,” a root of which the element *mer “to die” is only 
a partial aspect. As parallels Pokorny cites, among 
others, the Greek maraind and marnamai, Latin mor- 
tarium, perhaps Mars, Sanskrit mtrna “crushed,” Welsh 
merw “feeble,” and German morsch “rotten.” This root, 
plus an alpha copulative aspirated by some such process 
as the one proposed above, would well account for 
hamartané “to be crushed,” “to be infirm.”?° 

We may assume that the verb was originally used of 
a psychic organ or function, or even of a bodily organ— 
one such case in Homer?1—to indicate that the organ 
was not in its normal, or rather desirable, state of com- 
pactness, that its constituent parts were dislocated. In 
one passage2? it is possible that not Teucer but the 
thymos of Teucer is the subject of the verb hamarte. 
In general, however, hamartané in Homer is used of the 
men themselves instead of being attributed to their in- 
dividual organ-functions. This clearly represents a later 
stage, an important step in the gradual evolution of a 
“personality” or rather of an over-all consciousness of 
which the various organs and sensations are beginning 
to be predicated. 

In JI. ix. 501 

... Ste xév tig xal audetn, 

the notion of corruptness is manifestly preserved. In 
the other seven passages in which hamartand is used 
without an object?3 the translation is equally simple. 
But what are we to make of the genitive which appears 
with such regularity that one may almost regard it as 


20 Professor Joshua Whatmough of Harvard University has 
very kindly sent me a communication (dated 6 March 1948) in 
which he states his belief that hamartanéd is ‘“‘positive in form, 
negative in meaning (i.e. miss the mark) ... .” He suggests 
that, if this is so, the aspiration may have arisen from *ahm-, 
older *#hm, ultimately HeH-mer- in which HeH- is intensive, 
and thus originally from a form containing a laryngeal. He con- 
cludes, ‘“‘This is highly hypothetical; the best statement is simply: 
alpha copulative, rough breathing from an old (possible) laryn- 
geal.” 

I suspect that tynchané originally meant the opposite of “to be 
unstrung,” viz. ‘‘to be compact,”’ “‘to be well constructed.”” This 
would suggest a basic affinity with teuchd, a connexion which 
has also been cast out by Boisacq, op. cit. (note 17, above), p. 989. 
It seems, however, that Boisacq’s objections are subject to revi- 
sion in the light of the laryngeal theory. That tynchané cannot 
primarily mean ‘‘to hit the bull’s eye’’ is clearly proved by statis- 
tics taken from Homer himself. Tynchand is followed by the 
genitive in only seven instances, and only twice does this genitive 
define a goal. Twenty-nine times the verb is used without an 
object, and sixteen times it accompanies, or rather serves as a 
functional basis for, another verb, such as ballé or outad. Like 
hamartané, then, and perhaps even more obviously so, tynchand 
expresses a psychic or physical state underlying, or resulting in, 
For the concept of psychic compactness, cf. now 
104: a 


an action. 
H. Wagenvoort, Roman Dynamism (Oxford, 1947), p. 
discussion of gravitas and related terms. 

21 Od. ix. 512. 

22 7). viii. 311. 

23 U1. v. 287, xi. 233, xiii. 518, xiii. 605, xxii. 279; Od. xiii. 
214, xxi. 155 (cf. note 5, above). 


a necessary complement of the verb? It is best inter- 
preted as a “genitive of the partial sphere.”2* The 
noun placed in the genitive simply denotes the region 
or aspect in which the person, or organ, is deficient or 
confused. In Od. ix. 512 Polyphemus says: 

&& ’Odvoijos déxwxijs. 
Odysseus was to make him deficient “in the sphere of” 
his vision. In Od. vii. 292 it is said of Nausicaa: 

& ob jupootev good, 

she did not show herself deficient “in the sphere of” 
noble thought. Similarly in //. xxiv. 68, quoted above, 

Hector was not feeble “in the matter of giving” gifts 
to Zeus. In Od. xi. 511 

xal ody Tudetave 
Neoptolemus was not deficient “in” words.25 Instead of 
a genitive noun, an accusative pronoun may be used: 
Od. xxii. 154 
“IT failed in this,” ie. in not closing the door properly. 

Strictly speaking such an accusative might appear side 
by side with the genitive, inasmuch as it does not define 
the sphere of action but the action itself; and the two 
do appear together in one instance.?6 

So far we have discussed cases in which the genitive 
of sphere expresses a part of the human organism or a 
function of it. In Jl. xxii. 505, however, we read: 

viv Gv qidov dxd nateds 
Astyanax is said to “have become deficient in his father.” 
Here, then, the imperfection of the personality of Asty- 
anax is based on the fact that his father is gone. Ac- 
cording to early Greek thinking, the father is a very 
essential part of the human aggregate. A man thinks 
of himself, not as an individual, but as part of a family, 
as a link within a line of succession.27_ To Homer, 
therefore, there would be no basic difference of concep- 
tion or construction between hamartein opdpés and 


241 owe the term—not its application in this context—to the 
lectures of Professor Whatmough. A genitive of sphere is prob- 
ably involved in “irregular” expressions such as en Haidou. 
Sophocles, Antigone 718: all’ eike thymou is just one of many 
examples which feature the genitive of sphere after a verb de- 
noting change. This is not to be explained as an ablative; one 
cannot withdraw “from” his thymos. 

25 Proficiency or deficiency in words is an important criterion 
of leadership in a society like Homer’s. Thus an idiomatic ad- 
jective hamartoepés is formed which occurs twice, JI. xiii. 824 
(Ajax is addressed) and iii. 215 (oud’ aphamartoepés, applied to 
Menelaus). The two examples show that proficiency in words 
consisted, not in wealth of speech, but in a healthy relation be- 
tween the facts (psychic or external) and the words chosen, 
between the ergon and the epos. 

26 I], xvii. 609. 

27 Cf. Sophocles, Antigone 584-85 (in the spelling of herpén 
I adopt the reading of Laur. xxxii. 9 supra lineam and Marc. 
468): “The house which is shaken by the gods has no want of 
disaster, pressing toward the fulfilment of its race.’ Laius, 
Oedipus, and Antigone are merely temporary aspects of the 
“house” moving toward its fulfilment. Incidentally, atas provides 
an excellent illustration of the genitive of sphere. 
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hamartein patros. Both expressions indicate a disturb- 
ance of the compactness of man, an “infringement upon a 
totality.” 

In JI. xxii. 279-80 Hector says to Achilles: 

jHuBeotes, 008’ doa tt... 
éx jelins tov pdgov. 
“You missed, ... and you did not know my doom.” 
This passage is, I feel, central for a proper understand- 
ing of how the dictionary translation “to miss the mark” 
came about. The epic juxtaposition of the two clauses 
implies that it was only by a proper “knowledge” of 
his adversary’s death that Achilles would have been able 
to kill Hector. In other words, the correct knowledge 
or psychic assimilation of a fact—confirmed possibly by 
dreams or prophetic utterance—will result in the actual 
happening of the fact, or is even tantamount to it. 
This intimate connexion between the psychic disposition 
of a man and an outside event is a trait of primitive 
psychology which has often been remarked.28 What is 
of special interest here is this: émbrotes, the aorist of a 
variant of hamartané, designates the corruption of this 
proper knowledge, as well as the palpable result of the 
corruption, viz. the missing of Hector. Of the two, 
however, the first rank belongs to the disturbance of the 
psychic rather than the outward balance, as is shown 
by the verb éeidés. 

Thus, “missing the mark” was originally merely the 
external phenomenon which accompanied, and was in- 
deed identical with, a mental or organic loss of equilib- 
rium. The genitive of the object missed corresponds to 
the genitive of sphere which we recognize in the pas- 
sages discussed above. It so happens that Homer fea- 
tures a great deal of warfare. Consequently we have in 
his two works a disproportionately large number— 
twelve, ie. almost half of the total—of cases in which 
hamartano bears the limited meaning of “to miss the 
mark.” This is a literary accident, and we should not 
allow it to obscure the fundamental content, and the 
psychological import, of the word. 


28L. Lévy-Bruhl, Les fonctions mentules dand les sociétés 
inférieures (Paris, 1912), p. 426, presents a classic statement of 
this factor which also underlies Frazer's Law of Similarity. 
I realize, of course, that Lévy-Bruhl’s ‘“‘prelogical mentality” has 
been widely discredited among American anthropologists; but even 
in a book as strongly critical of Lévy-Bruhl as Paul Radin, 
Primitive Religion (New York, 1937), p. 60, we find the state- 
ment that “in the beginning . . . the ego is with the object and 
the ego is the object.” In any case, whether the non-existence 
of a subject-object polarity be applicable to all primitive thought 
or not, it does help us to understand certain difficulties in early 
Greek literature. Indeed many recent discussions of Heraclitus 
are based, more or less directly, on the discovery that his ob- 
scurity arises in part from his groping for the modern dichotomy 
into subject and object. For a recent discussion of this type, 
from a country where the greatness of Lévy-Bruhl continues to 
be fruitfully acknowledged, see W. J. Verdenius, ‘‘Notes on the 
Presocratics,"’ Mnemosyne, XIII (1947), 271-89. 


The psychic lack of robustness may be self-induced, 
or voluntary, as in J/. x. 372: 
éx@v 5’ hudetave 

Diomedes intentionally misses Dolon. On the other hand, 
the weakness may be caused by a deity acting upon the 
organ involved; thus Apollo and Athena change the 
disposition of the noos in JI. xxiii. 865 and Od. vi. 116: 
all’ enoése. Hamartan6é may implicate the noos?® or the 
thymos®® or the menos.31 The primitive nature of 
Homeric psychology forbids us to ask whether the cor- 
ruption originates on the intellectual, on the emotional, 
or on the moral level of consciousness. In an age long 
before such sophisticated subdivisions were ever essayed, 
when even psychic and physical processes were not yet 
clearly distinguished from each other or from the organs 
which create them, hamartand served to adumbrate the 
uncomfortable status of the man who senses that he 
“lacks the firm centre of action.” 


Tuomas G. RosENMEYER 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


“AN MELIUS QUIS HABET SUADERE?” 


At the 1947 Spring meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States, held in Washington, Pro- 
fessor Whitney J. Oates gave an inspiring picture of 
the situation for the Classics in ‘Princeton.2 There 
numerous “service courses” for students not studying 
the classical languages help maintain a department large 
enough to train men not only to teach Greek and Latin 
as such, but men to teach courses in ancient literature, 
history, and philosophy so that they will “not fall into 
the hands of those who have not been professionally 
educated in our field.” 

Twenty miles away, in New Brunswick’s New Jersey 
College for Women, Rutgers University, the picture is 
so different that it is being here set forth, primarily 
to see if anyone “has a better plan to urge.’”’ A half- 
year course in Greek and Latin Literature in Transla- 


29 Od. vii. 292. 

30 viii. 311. 

31 Od. xxi. 425 f. Not only gods but also such forces as até 
and phobos may attack a man and disrupt his tyché (for this word 
cf. Homeric Hymn xi. 5). Attic tragedy is solidly based on con- 
servative pyschology, and finds its subject matter in the tracing 
of such disturbances of the norm. The popular mentality to which 
Aeschylus appeals is closely akin to Homeric thinking; the en- 
lightened individualism of the lyric poets, their sharpened sensi- 
tivity to the peculiar position of man in the universe, seem to 
have been swept aside with the victory of popular democracy. 

1 This paper was read at the Forty-Second Annual Meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, in Buffalo, New 
York, on May 7, 1949. 

2 Cf. W. J. Oates, “The Classics Department in the Liberat 
Arts College Today,” CW, XLII (1948-49), 117-21. 
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tion has long teen given in the English Department, 
and may count as part of a major in English. It is 
also taken as an elective by numerous other students. 
Similarly, Ancient History is given in the History De- 
partment; Greek Philosophy in the Philosophy Depart- 
ment, though, happily, by a man classically trained; 
some work in Ancient Art in survey courses in the Art 
Department. The work in Classics at Rutgers College 
is theoretically available for students at the Women’s 
College, but considerations of distance, time, and sched- 
ule make real cooperation difficult. The work in Latin 
offered there is limited; more is available in Greek. 

At New Jersey College the one professor in Classics 
has several challenges to meet: to make it possible for 
her students to teach Latin in the State of New Jersey 
as a major or a minor subject, which necessitates also 
her giving a course in the Teaching of Latin to count 
as part of the work in Education; to offer a ‘‘respect- 
able” Liberal Arts major of thirty semester hours; to 
give such courses in Latin and Greek as are suitable for 
meeting the language requirement in the college or for 
electives; to offer something in the way of “service 
courses” to those not interested nor, perhaps, qualified to 
study the languages. These had seemed enough to 
plan for, when, beginning with the class of 1949, Seniors 
expecting to teach were required to finish their regular 
academic work in the middle of the year in order to 
be absent from the college half the second semester 
for “Observation” and “Practice Teaching.” 

So much ty way of background for the outline, which 
presents the list of courses offered; the general picture 
of the teacher's program, and programs of typical 
students; and, finally, a very brief account of the teach- 
ing minor in Latin, and of the college major as dif- 
ferentiated from the teaching major. 


Courses Given by the One Instructor: 
Five three-hour year courses: 

1) The Cultural Heritage of Greece and Rome 
(yearly). A “service course.” 

2) Elementary Greek (every other year). 

3) Herodotus, Plato, and Homer. (Giving this, 
every other year, depends on whether or not 
one other course must be given in preference. 
Students can, if necessary, take second year 
Greek at Rutgers, their schedules permitting.) 

4) Intermediate Latin: Vergil and Other Authors 
(yearly). Prerequisite: two years of entrance 
Latin or three years, not including Vergil. 

5) Latin Lyric Poetry (yearly). Prerequisite: 
Vergil. 

Six three-hour semester courses: 
1) a) Roman Comedy (every third year, first se- 
mester). 
b) Roman Satire: Horace, Martial, Juvenal 
(every third year, second semester). 


2) a) Selections from the Letters of Cicero and 
Pliny; an Introduction to Petronius and 
Apuleius (every third year, first semester). 

b) Roman Philosophy, especially Lucretius 
(every third year, second semester). 

3) a) Seminar in the Teaching of Latin (every 
other year, first semester). Counted, for 
majors, as a course in Education. 

b) Livy and Tacitus (every other year, second 
semester ). 


Two one-hour year courses: 
1) History of Latin Literature (yearly). Prima- 
rily a “service course.” 
2) Latin Prose Composition (every third year). 


Two two-hour semester courses: 

1) The Topography and Monuments of Ancient 
Rome (every third year, first semester). 

2) The Private Life of the Romans (every third 
year, second semester). 

These two courses with the Latin Prose Composi- 

tion are planned as the equivalent of a three-hour 

year course, taking its turn every third year with 

the two sets of literature courses listed above as. 

1 a and b, and 2 a and b. 


The Instructor’s Teaching Program: 


Each year she has a sixteen-hour teaching schedule. 
Since some courses are given yearly, some every 
two years, some every three, it takes six years to 
complete a “cycle” and have just the same schedule 
again. Two years out of three the instructor has 
six different courses in any given semester: five 
three-hour courses and one one-hour course. Every 
third year she has four three-hour courses, one two- 
hour course, two one-hour courses—a notably harder 
year with the seven different courses at a time. 
Ten of the sixteen hours are repeated yearly; the 
other six hours are occupied by courses some given 
every other year, some every third year. For ex- 
ample, the following is the instructor’s teaching 
program for 1949-50. 

The Cultural Heritage of Greece and Rome 

(three hours) 


Elementary Greek (three hours) 
Intermediate Latin: Vergil (three hours) 
Latin Lyric Poetry (three hours) 
History of Latin Literature (one hour) 


Latin Prose Composition (one hour) 

The Topography and Monuments of Ancient 
Rome (two hours, first semester) ; The Private 
Life of the Romans (two hours, second semes- 
ter) 


= 
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A Teaching Major in Latin: Thirty Semester Hours 


For a member of the class of 1952, who entered col- 
lege with Vergil: 
YEAR COURSE HOURS ‘TOTAL 
‘48-49 Latin Lyric Poetry 6 6 
‘49-50 Latin Prose Comp. 2 
Topography; Private Life 4 
Roman History 
Comedy; Satire 
Livy, Tacitus 
Seminar (counting in 
Ed.) 
51-52 Letters of Cic. and 
Pliny, etc. 3 


(This student will not get the course in — 
Philosophy, given in the second semester 30 
of her Senior year.) 


For a member of the class of 1953 (entered with 
Vergil): 
YEAR COURSE HOURS TOTAL 
49-50 Latin Lyric Poetry 6 6 
Comedy; Satire 6 
Livy, Tacitus 3 
’51-’52 » Letters of Cic. and Pliny, 
etc.; Philosophy 6 
Roman History 
52-53 Latin Prose Comp. (lst 
sem. only) 
Topography 
Seminar (counting in 
Ed.) 


(This student will not get the second semes- — 
ter of Latin Prose nor Private Life of the 0 
Romans, given in the second semester of 

her Senior year.) 


For a member of the class of 1954 (entered with 
Vergil): 
YEAR COURSE HOURS ‘TOTAL 
50-51 Latin Lyric Poetry 6 6 
51-52 Letters of Cic. and 
Pliny, etc.; ‘Philosophy 
Roman History 
Latin Prose Comp. 
Topography; Private 
Life 
Livy, Tacitus 
Seminar (counting in 
Ed.) 
53-54 Comedy 3 


(This student will not get Satire, given in 
the second semester of her Senior year.) 


These Majors, two years out of three, have Latin 
Lyric Poetry, four semesters more of various types of 
literature, Roman History, a year of Prose Composition, 
and the courses in Monuments of Rome and Private 
Life of the Romans, Every third year they have five 
semesters of literature beyond Latin Lyric Poetry, 
Roman History, and Monuments of Rome, but only 
half of the Prose Composition and no course in Private 
Life. There can, admittedly, be no proper sequence, 
save that the easier reading courses are given in the 
first semester, to favor the Sophomores. 


Like the instructor’s, the pattern is exactly repeated 
only once in six years, but the three years given above 
present an adequate picture. Each sequence has good 
points and points open to criticism. Occasionally Majors 
in Latin, planning to teach, can get in, as an elective, 
the History of Latin Literature, which is valuable for 
them, or half of it; but rarely Greek. This is lament- 
able, but students meeting the demands of the require- 
ments in the General Curriculum, those of a teaching 
major and a teaching minor, and those of the courses 
in Education, have small chance to choose other sub- 
jects even of high importance should they wish really to 
advance professionally. 


The students whose curricula in Latin have thus far 
been presented all offered Vergil for entrance. The 
“State” counts Vergil taken in college as part of the 
thirty hours, but the Department advises students who 
do not offer Vergil for entrance to take thirty hours in 
addition to that. This is possible for members of even- 
numbered classes; members of odd-numbered classes 
can get in only twenty-seven in addition to Vergil. 
The schedules follow for members of the classes of 
52 and ’53. 


For a member of the class of 1952, who entered col- 
lege without Vergil: 


YEAR COURSE HOURS TOTAL 


(Intermediate Latin: 
Vergil) (6) (6) 


49-50 Latin Lyric Poetry 
Latin Prose Comp. 
Topography; Private Life 
Roman History 


50-51 Comedy; Satire 
Livy, Tacitus 
Seminar (counting in 
Ed.) 


‘51-52, Letters of Cic. and 
Pliny, ete. a 3 


(This student will not get the course in 
Philosophy, given in the second semester 30 
of her Senior year.) 


6 
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For a member of the class of 1953 (entered without 
Vergil): 


YEAR COURSE HOURS TOTAL 
*49-'50 (Intermediate Latin: 
Vergil) (6) (6) 
5051 Latin Lyric Poetry 6 
Comedy; Livy, Tacitus 6 12 
51-52 Letters of Cic. and Pliny, 
etc.; Philosophy 6 
Roman History 6 12 
52-53 Latin Prose Comp. (Ist 
sem. only) 1 
Topography 2 3 
Seminar (counting in 
Ed.) 


(This student will not get Satire, the second — 
semester of Latin Prose Comp., nor Private 27 
Life of the Romans.) 


For a Teaching Minor in Latin, the requirement is 
eighteen credit hours in courses more advanced than 
Vergil. This may include the Seminar in the Teach- 
ing of Latin, which, for Majors, counts in Education. 

The College Major in the Department, of thirty 
hours, for those not planning to teach, has been desig- 
nated a “Major in Classical Civilization.” Students 
in this major have considerable freedom of choice 
from among the offerings in Greek, Latin, and both 
Greek and Roman History. 


SHIRLEY SMITH 


NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


AN ANCIENT DENTIFRICE 


Possible modern notions notwithstanding, the use of 
dentifrices is nothing new. Neither are extravagant 
claims for their efficacy, nor appeals for popularity 
through association with names of famous persons. In‘ 
his book of panaceas and nostrums Scribonius Largus 
(Compositiones 59) gives a formula for a tooth powder 
which he alleges was actually used by Octavia, sister 
of Augustus, and which he maintains makes the teeth 
bright and strong: 

Dentifricium, quod splendidos facit dentes et confirmat : 
Farinae hordeaciae sextarium conspergere oportet aceto 
cum melle mixto et subigere diutius atque ita in globulos 
dividere sex; quibus dilatatis admiscere salis fossicii 
semunciam, deinde furno coquere, donec in carbonem 
redigantur. Tunc terere oportebit eos globulos et ad- 
miscere spicae nardi quod satis videbitur ad odorem 
faciundum; hoc Octavia Augusti soror usa est. 


The authors, their curiosity aroused, decided to pre- 
pare this concoction used by a Roman matron two thou- 
sand years ago. 


The ingredients are as follows: 


1/16 peck (= one pint) barley flour 

vinegar (i.e., sour wine) mixed with honey 

Y% oz. salt (mined) 

spikenard, enough to give a pleasant odor 
The flour was obtained from pearled barley ground in 
a hand mill to a fineness somewhere between that of corn 
meal and ordinary flour. This was thought to approxi- 
mate the coarseness of the flour employed by the ancient 
Romans. Since they used grape, not apple, vinegar,? 
some home made sour wine was obtained from a local 
Italian restaurateur. The honey was an ordinary com- 
mercial brand. It may not have been the proper variety, 
but it seemed a less important ingredient than most of 
the others. Common table salt was considered adequate. 
Spikenard root can be found, even today, in some 
pharmacies. 


The barley flour was moistened freely with the mix- 
ture of vinegar and honey, and kneaded into a sticky 
dough. This was divided into six balls, which were 
flattened and thoroughly salted. Placed on a cookie 
sheet, the “biscuits” were baked in a moderately hot 
oven (about 350° F.) until completely charred. After 
cooling, each was rubbed in the aromatic spikenard. 
The end product was a very hard, carbonized dough. 
Since Scribonius neglects to state in what form it was 
to be used, the experimenters crushed it into a fine pow- 
der. Its salty, charcoal flavor resembled that of badly 
burned toast. The honey, probably intended to help char 
the material and to hold it together, left no perceptible 
sweetness. Doubtless the cleansing properties of salt 
and charcoal would make the preparation about as effi- 
cacious as the usual tooth powders from the pre-“am- 
moniated” era, except for the complete lack of any foam- 
ing action. However, its slightly abrasive quality and 
unpleasant taste convinced the authors after one trial 
that it was definitely less palatable than the mint-flavored 
darlings of modern advertisers and drug firms. 


We append to the foregoing a few remarks on ancient 
dentifrices and dental hygiene. Scribonius (Compositiones 
60) has even more exotic formulae for dentifrices than 
that which we have been discussing. The following, he 
states, was used by Augusta: Gather pellitory just when 
it is in seed, with a maximum of root. Wash and dry, 
soak in fresh brine, express the liquid, and place in a new 
earthenware jar with layers of salt. Bake in an oven 
until carbonized. Finally, mix in spikenard. Messalina 
used this powder: a pint of ashes from deer horn burned 


1 Harold W. Johnston, The Private Life of the Romans (Re- 
vised ed.; Chicago, 1932), p. 209 and p. 219, note 1. 
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in a new earthenware jar, an ounce of Chian gum mastic, 
and one and a half ounces of sal ammoniac. 

Numerous other Latin writers give equally quaint pre- 
scriptions. Theodorus Priscianus (Euporiston i. 46, 49) 
has several: one of the powdered dung of an ass, another 
of “burnt” (= dehydrated) salts and honey, flavored with 
myrrh. One is simply dust from mastic gum. Still 
another consists of sweaty wool burned to dust, mixed 
with burnt salts. 

Pliny recommends many powders, e.g. the ashes of 
such substances as dog teeth, deer horn, hare or mouse 
head, or pastern bones from an ox or other domestic 
quadruped (HN xxx. 22, xxviii, 178-82). Also men- 
tioned are murex (HN xxxii. 82), Arabian stone (HN 
xxxvi. 153), egg and oyster shell (HN xxix. 46, xxxii. 
65), all to be reduced to ashes, burnt natron (i.e. sodium 
carbonate, HN xxxi. 117), and pumice (HN xxxvi. 156). 

Note that certain types of materials are common to 
many of these formulae: e.g. charcoaled bone or grain or 
keratin (horn, hair) ; honey; salt; and aromatics such 
as myrrh or spikenard. Note, too, that they are all pow- 
ders, not pastes. 

Some of these powders were seemingly for occasional 
cleaning of the teeth rather than for daily brushing. 
Pumice certainly does not call for frequent use. Pris- 
cianus (Euportston i. 49) advises that after the use of 
any of his preparations the mouth be rinsed with wine in 
which an Illyrian sword-lily or spurge has been boiled, 
and that from then on the teeth be washed twice a month 
in warm wine to keep them white and flawless. This 
would imply that the use of the dentrifrice itself was 
reserved for a rare and thorough cleansing of the teeth, 
let us say to remove several months’ accumulation of stain 
and tartar, the biweekly mouthwash being considered suf- 
ficient for the more frequent and less basic cleaning. On 
the other hand, a mouth that would tolerate washing soda, 
as advocated by Pliny, perhaps would not consider pumice 
an overly heroic daily remedy. The authors have not 
found positive indications as to how often the Romans 
cleaned their teeth. Catullus does refer twice to the 
unusual custom which the Spaniards had of scrubbing 
their teeth daily (mane) with urine (39. 17-21; 37. 20. Cf. 
Strabo iii. 4. 16 and Diodorus Siculus v. 33.5). But this 
is rather inconclusive evidence. 

Some of the foregoing preparations were intended not 
merely for cleaning the teeth, but also for correcting cer- 
tain oral conditions, e.g. bad breath (Pliny HN xxviii. 
178) ; loose teeth (ibid.); difficult or slow teething in 
children (HN xxx. 22); swollen gums (Apuleius A polo- 
gia 6); toothache (Priscianus Euportston i. 46); black- 
ened teeth (Pliny HN xxxi. 117). Certain other pre- 
scriptions are given for one specific purpose only, e.g. to 
sweeten the breath (Pliny HN xxx. 27), to keep the gums 
firm (Sextus Placitus De medicamentis ex animalibus 11. 
12), or to relieve them from pain (Priscianus Euporiston 
i. 49). 


Besides actual formulae for dentifrices, there are fre- 
quent references to the general subject of cleaning the 
teeth, e.g., besides Catullus 39, Ovid Ars Amat. iii. 216, 
Martial xiv. 56, and Tertullian De paenitentia 11. Apuleius 
(Apologia 6-8) discusses at length the value of dental 
hygiene in answer to a friend who had deprecated its 
importance. 

ARMAND E. SINGER 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
Mary W. SINGER 


MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 


REVIEWS 


A Political and Cultural History of the Ancient 
World from Prehistoric Times to the Dissolution 
of the Roman Empire in the West. By C. E. Van 
Sickie. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. Vol. I (1947), 
“The Orient and Greece to the Partition of the 
Empire of Alexander the Great.” Pp. x, 630; 117 
illustrations, 16 maps. $4.50. Vol. II (1948), “The 
Hellenistic World and Rome to the Dissolution of 
the Western Empire.” Pp. xi, 677; 114 illustrations, 
16 maps. $5.00. 


The title and sub-titles of Professor Van Sickle’s 
History sufficiently indicate its scope. It is the most 
recent of several two volume text-books, discussed 
below, which are aimed at a year college course in the 
history of the ancient world. A review of such a 
text-book should not deal with the details which may 
be open to question, such as the statement (I, 262) 
that under the auspices of Peisistratus ‘a complete text 
of the Homeric poems was written out—probably the 
tirst ever made,” or the now somewhat old-fashioned 
discussion of the Terramare and Villanovan cultures in 
Italy (II, 16-17). Nor is it fair to criticize omissions 
from what must perforce be selective bibliographies, 
e.g. of Pendlebury’s Archaeology of Crete (1939), 
Zimmern’s Greek Commonwealth (Sth ed., 1931), C. N. 
Cochrane's Christianity and Classical Culture (1940), 
or H. J. Rose’s handbooks of Greek (1934) and of 
Latin (1936) literature, to mention only a few. 

Rather, the review should consider how well the 
book meets the needs for which it is intended. The 
two volumes do indeed fulfill the promise of their 
title. They give a full and balanced coverage of both 
the political and the cultural history. Their style is 
clear and readable, and their interpretations are sound, 
if not novel. The instructor who uses these volumes 
may feel assured that the significant aspects of the 
subject have been covered, but that plenty of opportunity 
is left for enlargement on special problems. Ancient 
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authors are quoted frequently, if briefly. At first sight 
the generous provision of illustrations appears to in- 
crease the utility of the volumes. These, however, have 
been drawn largely from commercial collections and 
are generally most inadequately titled. While few of 
the titles are actually wrong, as is that which labels 
the Column of Marcus Aurelius as the Column of 
Trajan (II, 529), many are misleading, for instance 
those of a purely modern statue of Nerva (II, 452), 
or of the brick-faced walls which are intended to illus- 
trate the culture of the later Roman Republic (II, 341), 
though the walls themselves are clearly of Severan and 
late imperial date. Some indication should be given as 
to whether portrait busts are contemporary or later 
originals, or Roman copies, and what degree of authen- 
ticity attaches to them. 


The fact that several publishers have found it 
profitable in the last decade to issue general histories 
of the ancient world testifies to the vitality of the corres- 
ponding courses in our colleges. Classicists may regret 
that so much of their subject must be taught not 
through the ancient authors in the original, but as art, 
history, literature in translation, or general education. 
Nevertheless the increase of such instruction testifies 
to a wider recognition of the part played ty Greco- 
Roman culture in the civilization of Western Europe, 
and of the need of giving students some perspective on 
contemporary affairs by acquainting them with the basic 
concepts from which modern culture has developed. The 
reviewer is not familiar with all the text-books avail- 
able for one year college courses in ancient history. In 
any case it would be invidious to draw comparisons 
between them. Nevertheless, the instructor faced with 
a choice between Van Sickle’s text and one of the 
cthers deserves some information about their respective 
qualifications. Single volume histories, like those of 
W. E. Caldwell (Rinehart & Co., revised ed. 1949, pp. 
589, $4.25), E. M. Sanford (Ronald Press, 1938, pp. 
618, $4.50), or C. E. Smith and P. G. Moorhead (Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1939, pp. 653, $4.50), may be omitted 
from this consideration because of their shorter scale. 
But three two-volume histories of the ancient world 
may be selected for mention alongside of Van Sickle’s. 


M. Rostovtzeff’s History of the Ancient World (Ox- 
ford, 1926 and 1927, pp. 418 and 387 [2d. ed. of Vol. I, 
1930; corrected reprint of Vol. II, 1928], $7.50 each, 
educational ed. $5.50 each) remains outstanding for 
its penetrating analyses and for its admirable photo- 
graphs. As in all his books, Rostovtzeff gives such ex- 
cellent descriptions of his pictures that they become more 
than mere illustrations, and constitute an integral part 
ef the exposition. Compared to the others, Rostovtzeff 
devotes considerable space to the Orient, namely 173 
pages out of 395 of text in Volume I. On the other 
hand, he allots only 47 pages of the same volume to 


the Hellenistic World. The other two books to be 
mentioned likewise make the Hellenistic period an after- 
math of Greece and, like Rostovtzeff’s, close ancient 
history, in the English fashion, with Constantine. Van 
Sickle includes the Hellenistic monarchies as part of 
the unification of the Mediterranean under Rome, and 
also carries the Roman empire to the deposition of 
Romulus Augustulus in the West and to Anastasius in 
the East. 


In twc volumes on Greece and Rome by H. N., 
Couch and R. M. Geer (Prentice-Hall, 1940, pp. 577 and 
414, $5.00 and $4.35, text ed. $3.75 and $3.25), Couch 
does not deal at all with the Orient. Like Rostovtzeff, 
he gives short shrift to the Hellenistic world, since 65 
pages out of 536 of text in Volume I cover from 
Alexander to the founding of Constantinople in 330 
A.p. Couch is much more generous with his illustrations 
(153) than is Geer (32). The illustrations themselves 
are drawn more directly than are Van Sickle’s from 
museum prints, and are more exactly titled. Because of 
larger type and smaller pages, these volumes are not 
as full as Van Sickle’s or Trever’s (see below). Pro- 
portionally, they appear to give more space than do the 
cthers to cultural history. 


The text which most closely resembles that under 
review is by A. A. Trever (Harcourt Brace and Co, 
1936 and 1939, pp. 585 and 817, $4.50 each). Trever 
devotes 73 pages out of 546 of text in his first volume 
to the Hellenistic world, and Van Sickle 65 pages out 
of 631 in his second volume. Trever alone has brief 
epilogues on the modern inheritance from Greece and 
Rome. Trever’s first volume (546 pp. of text) is shorter 
in pages than that of Van Sickle (600 pp.) but his 
second is considerably longer (767 pp. as against 631). 
Even in his first volume, Trever is actually fuller, since 
his pages contain'a maximum of approximately 570 
words against Van Sickle’s 456. Trever has frequent 
notes which raise problems or illuminate the text. His 
bibliographies are the longest in any of the books 
under discussion. Next to Rostovtzeff, he gives the 
fullest detail concerning his illustrations, though one 
reviewer notes that the legends are not to be trusted. 
His maps are large, well printed, and colored. 


The foregoing indications are mechanical, on the 
ground that any one of the histories in question should 
be generally sound in scholarship and adequate in pres- 
entation within the limits of their authors’ aims. Hence 
a choice between them will depend a great deal on the 
type of course for which a text-book is required. Van 
Sickle’s presentation lies between the briefer and more 
general treatment by Rostovtzeff and the rather fuller 
discussion in Couch and Geer and in Trever. 


Mason 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. 
XIX (1949). New Haven: Yale University Press 
(for the American Academy in Rome), 1949. Pp. 145; 
11 plates. $3.00. 


Seven papers, on a miscellany of topics, fill this 
volume of Memoirs. The new, reduced format is some- 
what startling, but the content is of high quality. 


I. Lily Ross Taylor and T. R. S. Broughton, writing 
on “The Order of the Consuls’ Names in the Yearly 
Lists,” argue convincingly (against Mommsen and 
Kiibler) that there is throughout the Republic evidence 
for a fixed order of naming the consuls, he who was 
first elected and who properly held the fasces in odd- 
numbered months normally being named first. Apparent 
exceptions are noted and explained. 


II. In Henry T. Rowell’s study of “The ‘Campanian’ 
Origin of Cn. Naevius and its Literary Attestation,” 
the author is able to show that the superbia Campana 
attributed to Naevius by Aulus Gellius probably means 
that Naevius was, specifically, of Capuan origin. 


Mason Hammond's re-examination of “The Tri- 
bunician Day from Domitian through Antoninus” is 
the longest of the seven contributions. It concerns 
primarily the question whether the day of the Em- 
peror’s renewal of the tribunician power reverted from 


the early Imperial dies imperti to December 10, the 
traditional Republican day of inauguration, under Trajan 
in 98 a.v. (Hammond) or under Antoninus Pius in 147 


A.D. (Mattingly, Strack). The evidence is inconclusive, 
and often self-contradictory, but Hammond does con- 
clude tentatively that “to date this important innovation 
early in the reign of Trajan seems to afford a more 
coherent picture than does a change in 147” (p. 74). 
—A specialists’ study, closely reasoned and full of 
valuable by-products, its central problem significant 
equally to numismatists, epigraphists, and historians. 


IV. Inez Scott Ryberg’s important paper on “The 
Procession of the Ara Pacis” adds much, by way of 
expansion and correction, to Giuseppe Moretti’s large, 
posthumous publication (Ara Pacis Augustae [Rome: 
Libreria dello Stato, 1948]). Highlights: (1) In the 
“Aeneas” panel, the offering is ‘not to the Penates ... 
but to some goddess of fertility’ (p. 81). (2) In the 
South Frieze, new evidence is adduced to support the 
identification of Petersen's No. 20 (the “velatus’’) as 
Agrippa, and of Nos. 23, 24, and 26 as Julia, Livia, and 
Tiberius. (3) The reliefs represent the constitutio of 
13 B.c., net the dedication of 9 B.c., but with some neces- 
sary adaptations. (4) The sacrificial frieze on the inner 
altar suggests the offering of a ram to Janus; a steer 
to Jupiter; and a heifer to Par (Moretti, pp. 280-82: 
“suovetaurilia”; two heifers). (5) The probable date 
of Augustus’ third closing of the Temple of Janus is 


13 s.c—Required reading for all serious students of 
the Ara Pacis. 


V. James H. Oliver, “On Edict II and the Senatus 
Consuitum at Cyrene,” ingeniously clears up two cruces 
in SEG, IX, 8, an inscription of Cyrene, which contains 
four decrees of Augustus and a senatus consultum, the 
latter dated 4 B.c. 


Vi. A. W. Van Buren, in “A Selection of Antiquities 
in the American Académy in Rome,” presents eight 
hitherto unpublished objects: three pieces of impasto 
pottery; four Roman lamps; and a lead stamp (“POM- 
PONI”). 


VII. From evidence found at Monte Cassino, C. W. 
Mendell, “Manuscripts of Tacitus’ Minor Works,” con- 
cludes that the Codex Aesinas (which contains the 
<igricola) is, contrary to accepted belief, not the same 
as the MS brought to Rome from Hersfeld or Fulda 
in the fifteenth century (“Hersfeldensis”), but another, 
cnce at Monte Cassino. 

No general editor is named for the volume, nor is 
there any explanation for the changes of policy which 
are evident in it. But, though anonymously edited, the 
book is well produced, showing only such minor textual 
flaws as “tr. p. VI” for “tr. p. VII” (top of p. 50); 
“Montot” for “Mon. Piot” (p. 95, note 11); “iussi” for 
“iussit” (p. 97, note 37, line 8); “(Giglioli) PI. 
LXXVHEI” for “Pl: 190; nete:25). 

Altogether, a worthy addition to the series. 


D. A. AMyx 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Oxford: Basil 
15s. 


Vergil’s Latium. By BertHa TILLy. 
Blackwell, 1947. Pp. xv, 123; 36 plates, 4 maps. 


This book may be considered as a record of a 
tromenade archéologique. For her material the author 
depends, to a large extent, on the work of others, to | 
whom she gives due credit. 

The Preface gives the history of the research; the 
Introduction expresses the writer's appreciation of the 
Roman Campagna. Then follow seven chapters of 
varying length: “The Trojan Landing and Troia Nova,” 
“Ardea,” ‘“Lavinium,” “The Numicus,” “Vergil’s Lau- 
rentum,” “Albunea,” “Ficana and the Ager Solonius in 
the Aeneid.” A bibliography and a list of abbreviations 
complete the work. 

The busy Latin teacher will find this publication use- 
ful for the study of the last six books of the Aeneid. 
However, a few points need reconsideration. Reference 
is made to the eating of the tables as a “feast” (p. 3), 
as “food piled high” (p. 25), and as a “feast of fruits” 
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(p. 26). But Vergil talks of penuria ... edendi and 
exiguam ... Cererem (Aen. vii. 113). A Cereale solum, 
a plain wheat cake, was the main meal; this was aug- 
mented by poma agrestia (Aen. vii. 111). As the Tro- 
jans were munching the cakes, the boy Iulus playfully 
exclaimed, Heus, etiam mensas consumimus! (Aen. 
vii. 116 f.). This remark was immediately interpreted 
in a very serious way by his father, for it seemed to 
fulfill a prophecy that he would suffer fames some day ; 
surely, then, the meal could not have been regarded as 
a “feast” (4en. vii. 124, 128; for the time of year at 
which this episode took place, see Raymond Mandra, 
The Time Element in the Aeneid [Williamsport, Pa., 
1934], pp. 165 f., 200-8, 221-45). 


The date of the founding of Rome is indicated as 
“variously given as 752 or 753 B.c.” (p. 38). There are 
other dates assigned in ancient sources: Timaeus of 
Tauromenium gives 814 B.c.; Cato the Censor, 745/44; 
Fabius Pictor, 748/47; Cincius Alimentus, 729/28 (see 
J. S. Reid in J. E. Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies 
(Cambridge, 1921], p. 105). 


The fall of Troy is “usually put at about 1220 to 
1200 B.c.” (p. 38). Which Troy is this? Is it Homer's? 
Then it is a Troy of fiction, suggested by an oral tradi- 
tion, but conceived within the range of the customs in 
which the poet lived. Is it the archaeologists’? Then 
there is more than one Troy; see Professor Carl W. 
Blegen’s articles describing the excavations at Troy 
which were conducted from 1932 to 1938: AJA XXXVI 
(1932), 431-51; XXXVIII (1934), 223-48; XXXIX 
(1935), 6-34, 550-87; XLI (1937), 17-51, 553-97; XLIII 
(1939), 204-28. Is it the astronomers’? Then there are 
some strange results (see Mandra, op. cit., pp. 1-14). 


On page 98 Dr. Tilly terms the duel between Aeneas 
and Turnus “the culminating and closing event of the 
whole Aeneid.” Unquestionably it is the closing event, 
but not the culminating; this epithet, I suggest, belongs 
to Juno’s change of heart (Aen. xii. 808-28) which 
made the future of Rome possible. 


Some minutiae: the names Civitavecchia and Lanuvio 
are consistently written with an accent over the e and 
over the u respectively, but no such accent is necessary ; 
at page 37, line 17, “was” should be “were’’; the word 
capella, page 80, should be cappella, a shrine. 


As I close this book, I feel that we, students of 
Vergil, still need two things among others: first, a 
thorough study by a surface geologist to determine, if 
possible, the contour of the land in Latium and the 
course of the small streams in Vergil’s time; second, a 
thorough revaluation of the pre-Vergilian Aeneas legend. 


RayMOND MANDRA 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


Fifteenth Century Printed Books at the University 
of Illinois. By C. U. Faye. Urbana, Ill.: University 
of Illinois Press, 1949. Pp. 160. $3.00. 


The foreword by Robert B. Downs states the reason 
for this publication. Since the appearance of M. B. 
Stillwell’s Second Census (Incunabula in American Li- 
braries: A Second Census [New York, 1940]) the sec- 
tion of fifteenth-century books at Illinois has grown sub- 
stantially. A bibliography of such holdings, therefore, 
would indicate the resources of such an individual library 
as the present one. 

There are 428 items listed in the main list.. These in- 
clude sixty books acquired by the library since the work 
went to press. Three early sixteenth-century printed 
books are added. There is a concordance of the Illinois 
numbers and those of Hain, Copinger, Reichling, and the 
Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke. Finally, we have two 
indices: (1) Index of Printers, Presses, Publishers, and 
Places; (2) Author and Title Index with Concordance 
to Stillwell’s Second Census. One may note that the 
second index makes it clear that twenty-two items now 
in the Illinois library can be added to Stillwell’s list. 


The introductory “Note on the Cataloging of Incuna- 
bula” is most helpful, especially to those who, like the 
reviewer, are not professional incunabulists. I find the 


author’s statement (p. 13) most significant in view of 
recent research projects which attempt to fill part of the 
large gap in our information regarding the literary texts 


preserved in incunabula. There are secrets other than 
those which yield to a scientific study of typography. 
When the two great collections, the Gesamtkatalog and 
the British Museum Catalogue, have been completed, 
the essential tools for a more complete study of the 
literary content of the incunabula will be available. This 
study can then be more readily extended to include the 
sixteenth century as well. 


The desiderata given by the author (p. 14) for a more 
exact identification of an incunabulum are such as would 
in his opinion be expected of a scholar who reports the 
contents of an important manuscript. The initial and 
concluding words of unidentified texts and the foliation 
beyond the first folio of a text should be presented. 
Examples are given of the method to be recommended 
in order to establish, where possible, both the authorship 
and the identity of texts such as are insufficiently or 
incorrectly noted in the Gesamtkatalog. This identifi- 
cation can be aided by the use of later printed editions, 
if such exist. For classical Latin literature the index 
volume of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, it is pointed 
out, would serve as a guide for a bibliography of edi- 
tions. In conclusion the possible scope of such a catalog 
is discussed, with the suggestion that a world catalog of 
incunabula would be a desirable project for the United 
Nations. 
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It is interesting to note that some of Professor Faye’s 
suggestions for future progress in this field are envi- 
sioned in a new cooperative project undertaken under 
the auspices of the Committee on Renaissance Studies 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. An out- 
line of this project may be seen in Progress of Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies in the United States and Can- 
ada, Bulletin No. 19 (Boulder, Colorado, 1947), pp. 58 f. 


Joun J. SAVAGE 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


The Goliard Poets: Medieval Latin Songs and Satires 
in New Verse Translation. sy Greorce F. WHICHER. 
New York: New Directions, 1949. Pp, 303; 32 illus- 
trations. $7.50. 


This sumptuously produced book is a fitting tribute 
to the collection of medieval Latin Goliardic poems. In 
a lively introduction Dr. Whicher discusses the phe- 
nomenon of this poetic trend, the provenience of the 
term “Goliard,’ and the scope of the poems. To the 
medieval practitioners, the vagantes, nothing was too 
sacred or too profane for treatment: hence the libertine 
ribaldry, the emphasis on the flesh and not rarely on 
the Devil, the denunciations of clergy, authority, and the 
decencies. In his selections, which include the Carmina 
Burana, the Cambridge Songs, Hugo of Orleans (the 
Primas in the movement), and the Irish Sedulius, Dr. 
Whicher demonstrates the catholic range of subject 
and treatment. 

The Latin in each case faces the English rendering, 
which, although sometimes a transfusion rather than a 
translation, remarkably preserves the spirit of the text. 
In this matter of translation, the accepted requisite of 
rigid faithfulness is occasionally lacking. Although the 
rendering invariably gives evidence of the translator’s 
mastery of the content, Dr. Whicher sometimes becomes 
so exuberant as to overflow in expression beyond the 
original. As for instance: 

Tales versus facio, 
quale vinum bibo, 
nihil possum facere 
nisi sumpto cibo, 


which becomes: 


Let the verse be as the wine. 
Grasp this true technique well, 
And like me, until you dine, 
Neither write nor speak well. 

Apart from this defect, which is inherent in most metri- 
cal renderings, Dr. Whicher catches the zestfulness, the 
satirical note, the disregard for convention, and the 
lusty language; he does so with unique ingenuity and 
skill in handling metre and words. 


There are useful bibliographical notes, although I miss 
Olga Dobiache-Rojdestvensky (ed. and trans.), Les 
poésies des Goliards (Paris: Les Editions Rieder, 1931), 
and J. de Ghellinck, Littérature latine au moyen age 
(Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1939). A representative number 
of contemporary woodcuts and other illustrations make 
this an appealing introduction to one of the brighter 
phases of medieval culture. 


Harry E, WeEbEcK 


ERASMUS HALL HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


The Making and Meaning of Words: A Companion 
to the Dictionary. By G. H. Vatiins. London: Adam 
and Charles Black, 1949. Pp. viii, 216. $1.75. 


This book has been written with the aim of providing 
an introduction to the historical study of the English 
language for British university students and teachers in 
secondary schools, in the hope that they may thus be led 
to the further pursuit of the subject. Americans may 
also use it profitably, if allowance is made for those few 
cases in which the usage of the two nations differs. The 
style is vivacious, informal, and marked by an avoidance 
of schematic presentation and technical terminology. 
Sound-changes also are given little notice, but the ex- 
planation of Grimm’s law on page 5 is marred by the 
statement that Latin t became (that is, corresponds to) 
English d, supported by the ill-chosen pater : fader. 
The normal correspondence might have been illustrated 
by tres : three, supplemented perhaps by a brief notice 
of the exceptions covered by Verner’s law. 

Certain other details seem to merit criticism. On 
page 49, “magistrate” is not a true doublet of “master,” 
since its immediate origin is from magistratus. On 
page 67, it is not quite clear how old the meaning 
“obstruct” for Lat. praevenio is; actually it was well 
established in classical Latin, as a glance at Harpers’ 
lexicon will show. Similarly the bad sense of Eng. 
“sinister” is made to come from its use in heraldry, with- 
out regard to the bad sense already developed in Latin 
by poets who based their usage on the orientation cus- 
tomary in Greek augury, where the east was on the right 
hand. For the change illustrated on page 101 by an adder 
from a neddre, etc., “wrong division” seems more ap- 
plicable than “false compounding.” On page 121, ch, 
though in words of Greek origin it has a hard sound, 
does not in any etymological sense represent Greek k. 

The sub-title A Companion to the Dictionary is justi- 
fied by the group of linguistic phenomena selected for 
explanation and illustration, whereby the reader is en- 
abled to use the etymological data in the dictionaries to 
best advantage. Metonymy, synecdoche, euphemism, 
compounding, and popular etymology are only a few of 
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such topics treated. There are numerous histories of 
miscellaneous individual words, a treatment of spelling 
and pronunciation, and a sketch of some of the principal 
morphological changes in the language. An index facili- 
tates location of the words treated. 


James W. Pouttney. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department will deal with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items will be welcomed. Also wel- 
come will be items for the section on Personalia, which will deal 
with appointments, promotions, fellowships, and other profes- 
sionally significant activities of our colleagues in high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 


The Latin Week Bulletin for 1950, ‘Classical 
School Days,’ has just appeared. It is edited by 
Professor Clyde Murley of Northwestern University 
for the C. A. M. W. S. The price is ten cents a copy, 
with reductions for orders in quantity. Copies of the 
Bulletin and further information may be obtained from 
Professor Murley at 629 Noyes Street, Evanston, Illinois. 

A group of students, colleagues, and friends of 
Dr. David M. Robinson of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and the University of Mississippi are preparing 
a volume of studies in his honor to be published on his 
seventieth birthday. Leading archaeologists and class- 
icists from all over the world are participating in the 
project. Friends and admirers of Professor Robinson 
are invited to contribute sums ranging from $5.00 to 
$1,000.00 to help cover the deficit which the undertaking 
faces. Contributions and orders for copies of the 
volume (pre-publication price, $20.00) may be sent to 
Professor William H. Willis, University of Mississippi, 
University, Mississippi. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the Robinson Book Fund. 
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